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CHINESE PAINTINGS OF 
THE SUNG PERIOD 

THOUGH ceramics, jades and 
bronzes are usually thought of 
when Chinese art is mentioned, there 
is little doubt that the highest and 
most profound expression of the aes- 
thetic genius of China is to be found 
in paintings. The loftily conceived 
landscapes of the classic Sung period 
(960-1279 A.D.) with their pro- 
found Zen symbolism and their deep 
insight into the grandeur of nature, 
are in themselves decorative in the 
highest sense of the word, with an 
added significance which merely dec- 
orative art cannot boast. The acqui- 
sition by the Museum of a group of 
twenty-one Chinese paintings within 
recent months, is, therefore, an event 
of considerable interest. The collec- 
tion includes pictures ascribed to var- 
ious artists from the T'ang to the 
Ming dynasty, with no less than 
eleven examples attributed to Sung 
painters, which, if not actually exe- 
cuted in the Sung epoch, were cer- 
tainly produced under the influence 
of the culture and traditions of that 
period. Among the Sung artists to 
whom examples in the Museum's col- 
lection have been attributed by virtue 
of technique or style, supplemented in 
certain instances by inscriptions and 
records, are Kuo Hsi, Hui-tsung, Li 
T'ang, Ma Ho Tse, Ma Yuan, Ma 
Kuei, Wang Szu Yuan, Wang Hsiao 
and Chen Che Chung. 

One of the most renowned of the 
Sung painters was Kuo Hsi, to whom 
the landscape, "Mountain Scene Af- 
ter Snow," is ascribed. Kuo Hsi 
lived in the eleventh century and was 
the author of a remarkable treatise 
on landscape painting, in which he 
dwells at some length upon aerial 
phenomena and effects of distance. 
The discussion of such- subjects marks 



a considerable advance in Chinese art, 
and indicates the general trend of 
Sung painting from a style in which 
lines predominate to one in which 
broad monochrome washes are freely 
used to produce atmospheric effects. 
In the "Mountain Scene after Snow," 
mountain cliffs rise abruptly, piled 
one upon the other. At points their 
bases are shrouded in mist, without 
which, Kuo Hsi says in his treatise, 
a mountain is "like springtime with- 
out flower or grass." Straggling up 
toward the sheer cliffs are groups of 
leafless trees. At the left a stream 
descends the mountain side in a series 
of waterfalls, terminating near the 
bottom in a pool of quiet water where 
a solitary fisherman sits in his boat. 
High among the cliffs on the right 
are temple buildings. 

This picture illustrates one of the 
earlier phases of the pictoral art in 
which the Sung painters have given 
to China her most significant aesthetic 
expression, — the landscape art devel- 
oped under the combined influence of 
the Zen sect of Buddhism and the 
native Taoist culture. "The funda- 
mental principle of Ch'an (Zen) 
Buddhism, may be summed up in the 
expression that the Universe is the 
scripture of Zen. . . . The face of 
nature was called the * Sermon of the 
Inanimate.' "* The Taoist religion 
with its wild Rishi and hermits in- 
habiting the mountain solitudes, 
placed scarcely less emphasis upon the 
importance of communion with na- 
ture. In the various aspects of na- 
ture, as depicted in a painting like the 
"Mountain Scene After Snow," the 
Zen thinker saw not merely outward 
facts but the great universal laws 
which govern life. In the gnarled 
and twisted trees, for instance, which 
had resisted storms and snows and 



(i) Coomaraswamy. 
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floods through countless seasons, he 
saw the image of man, his form bent 
and his face furrowed by the trials 
and conflicts of life: A struggle 
which serves to develop and impress 
character upon the features in much 
the same way that the elements give 
characteristic form to the trees. The 
great mountain crags piled one upon 
the other are emblematic of the revo- 
lutions of the Wheel of the Law, 
whirling the spirit of man ever nearer 
to the heavens, while the river of 
Perpetuity rushes onward, its course 
interrupted here and there with tran- 
quil pools of symbolic import. 

Side by side with this symbolic in- 
terpretation there was a love of the 
beauties of nature for their own sake 
which was very modern in character. 
Kuo Hsi in his treatise discusses this 
phase of the subject in a very enter- 
taining manner: "From what mo- 
tives springs the love of highminded 
men for landscape? In his very na- 
ture man loves to be in a garden with 
hills and streams, whose water makes 
cheerful music as it glides among the 
stones. What a delight does one de- 
rive from such sights as that of a 
fisherman engaging in his leisurely 
occupation in a sequestered nook, or 
of a woodman felling a tree in a se- 
cluded spot, or of mountain scenery 
with sporting monkeys and cranes? 
Nothing is so distasteful as the bustle 
and turmoil of a city, and one natur- 
ally envies the lots of sages and her- 
mits, who always abide amidst the 
beauties of nature. . . . Though impa- 
tient to enjoy life amidst the luxuries 
of nature, most people are debarred 
from indulging in such pleasures. To 
meet this want artists have endeav- 
ored to represent landscapes so that 
people may be able to behold the 
grandeur of nature without stepping 
out of their houses. In this light, 
painting affords pleasures of a nobler 



sort by removing from one the impa 
tient desire of actuallv observing na 
ture." 1 
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The painting of "An Eagle," is 
ascribed to Hui-tsung who was em- 
peror of China from 1101 to 1126 
A.D. Hui-tsung was not only a 
painter of considerable ability, but 
perhaps the greatest art patron whom 
China has ever known. The art col- 
lection which he formed, a record of 
which has come down to us in the 
Hsuan-ho-hua-p'u, is said to have con- 
tained 6,396 paintings by 231 artists, 
beginning with the Wu dynasty (222- 
277 A.D.) and coming down to the 
Sung period. Hui-tsung is, however, 
even better known for the Imperial 
academy of painting, the Hua-yiian, 
which he established. The members 
of the Hua-yiian were given special 
privileges of rank and emolument, 
and one member was appointed daily 
to be in waiting night and day at the 
Jui-ssu-tien hall to execute instantly 
the orders of the Emperor. The em- 
peror himself was particularly skill- 
ful in painting birds and flowers al- 
though he did not confine himself en- 
tirely to this class of subjects. Many 
incidents are related to illustrate his 
accurate observation and knowledge. 
He is said to have once painted twenty 
studies of ptarmigans, each character- 
ized by some peculiar excellence. On 
another occasion he rejected all the 
pictures of a peacock made by the 
cleverest members of his academy be- 
cause they represented the right foot 
of the fowl forward instead of the 
left ! Though the reign of Hui-tsung 
was brilliant from an aesthetic view- 
point, it ended in disaster. The Kin 
Tartars conquered all of northern 
China, and the emperor himself was 
surrendered to them in 1126. 



(i) Translated by Sei-ichi Taki and quoted 
from Ferguson's Outlines of Chinese Art. 
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The painting of "An Eagle" which 
the Museum owns, shows an accurate 
and intimate observation of nature, 
combined with the careful attention 
to detail which is inherent in Chinese 
art. The attitude is lifelike and vig- 
orous; the head is especially strong 
and virile in conception. Great re- 
straint has been shown in the intro- 
duction of landscape accessories, the 
meager details included, — a few 
rocks, a stunted tree, a bit of turbu- 
lent water — are carefully rendered 
but unobtrusive. The omission of all 
detail in the background is particu- 
larly effective in emphasizing the sim- 
ple composition and in imparting a 
feeling of almost infinite atmospheric 
distance. The picture is executed al- 
most entirely in black and white upon 
a paper which is now of a cool gray 
tone. Opaque white is freely used in 
painting the plumage. The picture is 
in an excellent state of preservation, 
the paper apparently resisting the de- 
structive effects of time better than 
the silk upon which most Chinese pic- 
tures are painted. At the top is the 
signature of the emperor and the 
statement that this "imperial eagle 
picture" was painted by the brush of 
the emperor in the fifth year of the 
Cheng-ho period (i. e., 1116 A.D.) 
It also bears the imperial seal (the 
second from the left at the top) of 
the Hsuan-ho period (1119-1126 A. 
D.), which is said to have been im- 
pressed upon all the pictures in the 
great imperial collection. 

Among the many artists associated 
with Hui-tsung in his long and cul- 
turally brilliant reign was Li T'ang, 
who was most active about 1111 A. 
D., and who died about 1130 A.D. 
The painting, "In a Boat on a Snowy 
Night," illustrated on page thirty- 
one, has been attributed to the brush 
of this artist. It shows just the sort 
of wild mountain retreat that a Zenist 



would choose, where, undisturbed, he 
might come into contact with the 
wilder and more somber aspects of 
nature. The snow-covered crags, 
storm-twisted trees and lowering sky 
reveal the fine feeling of the painter 
for the moods of nature. "There is 
no longer any element of dread or dis- 
comfort in the Sung artists' and poets' 
feeling for nature, storms and rain 
and snow, nothing of the horror of 
mountains which survived until near- 
ly a century ago in cultivated Euro- 
peans." 1 

The incident here depicted is the 
visit of Wong Tze Yu of the Eastern 
Tsin Dynasty to his friend the her- 
mit Tang An Tao, during a snow- 
storm at night. A painting of the 
same subject, by Liu Sung Yen (circa 
1190 A.D.), is illustrated in the cat- 
alogue of Mr. P'ang Lai Ch'en's 
collection. 

The painting, "Ho Tsing, the Her- 
mit, Viewing the Hawthorn Blos- 
soms," illustrated on the front cover 
of the Bulletin, is ascribed to Ma 
Yuan, one of the greatest of the Sung 
landscape painters, who flourished to- 
ward the end of the twelfth century. 
The greater number of Ma Yiian's 
pictures were inspired by the romantic 
landscape bordering the picturesque 
mountain-enclosed lake near the sou- 
thern city of Hangchow which had 
become in 1138 the Sung capital, fol- 
lowing the conquest of northern 
China by the Kin Tartars. In the 
fine old city of Hangchow, Sung cul- 
ture was to reach its highest and 
most magnificent development before 
the final and subversive conquest of 
the Sung emperors by the Mongols 
under Kublai Khan in 1279. Some 
idea of the splendor of this culture 
may be gleaned from the few remain- 
ing Sung paintings ascribed to men 



(i) Billon. 
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like Ma Yuan. The painting shown, 
"Ho Tsing, the Hermit, Viewing the 
Hawthorn Blossoms, " is marked both 
by loftiness of conception and sim- 
plicity of design. The artist has con- 
fined himself largely to monochrome, 
yet his mellow, finely modulated val- 
ues are eloquently suggestive of color. 
The composition is remarkable for 
the depth of its atmosphere, its design 
and the simplicity of its elements. The 
atmospheric treatment is strikingly 
modern in feeling, it has a depth and 
an intimacy which were, indeed, un- 
paralleled in Western art until the 
period of the Barbizon school, the 
chief distinction of which Ma Yuan 
anticipated by a period of something 
like six centuries. The picture bears 
the seals of the Yen family of Fen Ni, 
and of the K'ien Shan T'ang collec- 
tion. It is also mentioned in the 
"Painting List" compiled during the 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644). Ma 
Yiian's name has been written at the 
left, near the bottom of the picture. 
All four of the paintings illustrated 
are from the collection of Mr. P'ang 
Lai Ch'en of Chekiang. 
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CHINESE TOMB FIGURES OF 
THE T'ANG PERIOD 

THE Museum has recently ac- 
quired a number of statuettes of 
men and animals which were exca- 
vated from Chinese tombs of the 
T'ang period (617-907 A.D.). Ac- 
cording to the belief of the Chinese, 
the tomb became the dwelling of the 
spirit after death. In order, there- 
fore, that the deceased might have all 
the comforts which he had enjoyed 
during life, it was customary to place 
in the tomb of the honored dead 
models of everything he had found 
useful during his earthly existence. 
The tomb of a person of rank and 
wealth might contain models of farm 
implements, kitchen utensils, domestic 
animals, servants, priests, and rela- 
tives, as well as certain images of gro- 
tesque monsters which were supposed 
to be efficacious in warding off evil 
spirits. There is reason to believe 
that this custom supplanted, before 
the historic era, an earlier one of 
burying alive with the deceased his 
servants, retainers and domestic ani- 
mals. That the ancient Chinese were 



